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THE TWENTIETH TO THE TWENTY-THIRD 
SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


HE times are trying. It almost appears as if God has 
forsaken mankind. The truth is that mankind has 
left the ways of God and is suffering the consequences. 
What is astonishing about it all is that we are so very 
slow in returning to His ways. The liturgy of this 

ieadsy's holy Mass, if entered into wholeheartedly, proffers us 
abundant help toward a return. 

Facing the truth, we say in the Introit: ‘All that Thou hast 
done to us, O Lord, Thou hast done in true judgment; because 
we have sinned against Thee and have not obeyed Thy command- 
ments: but give glory to Thy name and deal with us according 
to the multitude of Thy mercy.’’ The words are those of Azarias 
(named Abdenago in Babylon), one of the exiled Israelites, who 
with two companions was cast into a blazing oven because they 
had refused to adore the Babylonian idols, yet were miraculously 
preserved. The Israelites had ignored the laws designed by God 
for their well-being, and for that He permitted them to be led 
into captivity. And not until they were chastened and sobered, 
after many long years, did God allow their return. That is history. 
And this is the word of God as expressed by the Psalmist, with 
which the Introit concludes: “‘Blessed are the undefiled in the way, 
who walk in the law of the Lord.” 


Lifting up mind and heart in humble prayer, not merely in 
behalf of our individual selves but also of the entire membership 
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in Christ, we beseech our Father in heaven in the Collect: “Be 
appeased, O Lord, and bestow pardon and peace upon Thy faith- 
ful people: so that being healed of all our offences against Thee, 
we may, with security of mind, give ourselves to Thy service.” 
We under the New Law do not ask for material well-being, or 
what the world calls prosperity and good times. Should God grant 
these, our responsibility to Him would be correspondingly in- 
cerased. We do ask Him for blessedness or spiritual well-being. 
Today we ask that our souls be freed from sin; that we be of one 
mind with Him, for that is the meaning of peace; and that we be 
enabled to comply with His will as expressed in His law and in 
all that He allows to come upon us, for that is the meaning of His 
service—that is the well-being we seek and pray for. 

Striving after such a well-being is also a mark of wisdom, 
as we learn from the Epistle. Blessed Paul addresses us today as 
He did the Ephesians of long ago: ‘“‘Become not unwise, but under- 
standing what is the will of God.’’ He would have us ‘“‘redeem 
the time, because the days are evil,’’ by well-doing; for then well- 
being would come in consequence: being ‘‘filled with the Holy 
Spirit, speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
canticles, singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord.” 
What a message for the world to heed in these depressing times! 


If all would again carry out the will of God, doing good to 
one another, or as St. Paul says, ‘‘being subject one to another in 
the fear of Christ,” and for the rest confide in divine Providence, 
then could in truth be said and acknowledged: ‘The eyes of all 
hope in Thee, O Lord, and Thou givest them meat in due season. 
Thou openest Thy hand and fillest every living creature with Thy 
blessing’’ (Gradual). As it is, the greed of self-seecking men and 
nations brings on chaotic conditions amid the order willed by a 
beneficent Creator. At least we of His household shall serve and 
praise Him: ‘“‘My heart is ready, O God, my heart is ready: I will 
sing and give praise to Thee my glory’”’ (Alleluia-verse) . 

This unbelieving world would see miracles happen. ‘‘Unless 
you see signs and wonders, you believe not,’’ says our Lord in 
the Gospel. He does perform miracles of grace in the sacraments, 
again raising to life those who have broken God’s laws and are 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


dead in soul because of their sins. And other miracles He would 


| work, if men would have the unselfish faith of the ruler of Caphar- 


naum and would plead above all for others. 


Perhaps, because of our own ill-doings, we cannot “make 
melody in our hearts to the Lord,’’ and like the captive Israelites 
we ruefully think of the days when we did serve our Maker. Or, 
if we have persevered faithfully in His service, we may be sad- 
dened on seeing so many in our day slaking their thirst for earthly 
satisfactions, as did the Babylonians of old. In either event we 
can enter into the mood of the Offertory antiphon: ‘‘Upon the 
rivers of Babylon there we sat and wept; when we remembered 
Thee, O Sion.”’ 


The Secret prompts us to offer the present Sacrifice to our 
Father as one of impretation, in our own behalf and that of our 
fellow men; for our sacred Victim gave His life for all men and 
now renews His Sacrifice in the Mass. Through Him we beseech 
the Father: ‘‘May these Mysteries, O Lord, bring us from heaven 
a healing medicine, and may they remove all that is sinful from 
our hearts.’’ This petition should also be kept in mind as we say 
the Hanc igitur with the priest, again at the Consecration of the 
Chalice, on saying the Nobis quoque peccatoribus, the last petitions 
of the Pater noster, the prayer following and those said in prepara- 
tion for holy Communion. 


Having received our Lord and humbly aware of our own 
insufficiency to persevere steadfastly in the ways of God, we ask, 
in the Communion antiphon: ‘Be Thou mindful of Thy word 
to Thy servant, O Lord, in which Thou hast given me hope: 
this has comforted me in my humiliation.’’ And that we become 
ever more worthy to receive Him—this well-being depending on 
our observance of the will of God as expressed in His command- 
ments—we ask in the Postcommunion. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


In holy Mass of this Sunday we come face to face with the 
inevitable, the absolute will of God. ‘‘All things are in Thy will, 
O Lord,”’ the Church confesses in the Introit; ‘“‘and there is none 
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that can resist Thy will: for Thou hast made all things that are 
under the expanse of heaven, Thou art the Lord of all.” 


We ask ourselves, however: Have we never resisted God's 
will? Free beings can never resist His will or His own good pleas- 
ure, for that is always carried out. They can but resist the good 
He wills in their behalf and the accidental glory they ought to give 
to Him. Man’s resistance even serves His good pleasure, for at the 
end He will declare His justice. Again we might ask: Are the 
evils in this world compatible with the right order as determined 
by God’s will? In willing to create this world, God indeed fore- 
saw that evils would arise and that intelligent and free beings 
would abuse both their highest gifts by going contrary to His will, 
choosing to align themselves with chaos instead of order. Had 
God, because of this eventuality, recalled His intention, He would 
have subjected Himself to an external necessity, a condition as 
impossible and unthinkable as the denial of His own self-existence.’ 
God cannot will the evils resulting from a deliberate turning against 
His will on the part of free beings; that is self-evident. He toler- 
ates these, however, as He does to a degree the work of demons; 
for if He would undertake to frustrate such evil acts, He would 
have to do violence to the endowment of free will. Natural evils 
God can will, yet not for their own sakes, but for a good purpose 
such as the fulfilment of justice, the strengthening and increase of 
virtue, for correction so as to save man for heaven. Thus God can 
turn evils into good and His will is not thwarted.* He did so in 
sending us the Redeemer after Adam’s deliberate revolt, being 
merciful while safeguarding justice. He does so in His mercy upon 
the humble and contrite return of a sinner to Him. And in the end 
all the evils committed by demons and revolters will be found not 
to have detracted in the least from His will to right order, for then 
strict justice will be done to all, and justice is a great good—it 
establishes right order. 

It is a mark of the highest wisdom, therefore, of our own 
free will to adjust our life in accordance with the right order of 


1 Cf. Sharpe, Rey. A. B.: Evil, It’s Nature and Cause, 1908, p. 43. 


Cf. also Pohle-Preuss: God: His Knowability, Essence and Attributes, 
1911, = 442 ff; God the Author of Nature and the Supernatural, 1916, p. 345 f. 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


things as willed by the Creator of all. In the present Mass we 
become enlightened on how to proceed and are afforded the means 
to do so effectively, At the conclusion of the Introit we are told 
that ‘the undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the Lord,” 
are counted among the blessed—the members of His household. 


Since we have freely chosen to conform to the will of our 
heavenly Father, we now ask, in the Collect, for His protecting 
and assisting graces, lest we become ensnared by demons or by 
revolters and thus perhaps inadvertently are led into wrongdoing: 
“In Thy unceasing kindness protect Thy household, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord; that by Thy protection we may be free from all 
adversities and devote ourselves to the doing of good works in 
Thy name.” 

We may, however, be called at any moment to take an active 
stand against the deceits of ‘‘the rulers of the world of darkness, 
against the spirits of wickedness in high places,” as St. Paul tells 
us in the Epistle. For the conflict he proffers us a complete ‘‘armor 
of God” with which “‘to resist in the evil day and to stand in all 
things perfect.” 

Our strength, therefore, is God, whose absolute will nothing 
can resist; hence in the Gradual we appeal to Him: “‘Lord, Thou 
hast been our refuge from generation to generation.’’ The refer- 
ence, in the Alleluia-verse, to the Egyptians, “‘a barbarous people,” 
in contradistinction to the enlightened Israelites whom God freed 
of their bondage, recalls our having been freed by our Redeemer 
from the bondage of Satan and directed in the way to our prom- 
ised land. 

The Gospel brings to our minds one of the most necessary 
of good works we are to do as members of the Father's household 
—heartily forgiving a brother for a fault committed against us. 
Our Father, the king in the parable, in justice was bound to con- 
demn mankind because of the tremendous indebtedness incurred 
against Him by Adam's abuse of entrusted endowments. But in 
His mercy He could forgive, in view of the superabundant price 
paid by His divine Son. How often have we incurred such indebt- 
edness? How often have we been forgiven? Unless we likewise for- 
give an insolvent brother who is indebted to us, unless we merci- 
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fully forgive trespasses against us, we shall be met, not with mercy 
but with justice. 


Thus we, too, are to triumph over evils by turning them to 
good, for that is God’s way. The Offertory presents to us another 
example of how to act when God allows afflictions to come upon 
us, the example of the upright and God-fearing Job, who used 
his ‘‘armor of God’’ to triumph over his afflictions. 


In the Secret we ask the Father to receive our Sacrifice, both 
in atonement, through our Lord, for our blunt-witted transgres- 
sions of His law, and in petition for our soul’s restoration to 
sound health. And we add as a personal offering, full pardon for 
the transgressions anyone may have committed against us, togeth- 
er with all our present trials. 


In the antiphon following the reception of our Lord in holy 
Communion, in union also with the entire Church, we again 
trustfully place ourselves in God’s saving way. And while we 
feel keenly the persecutions of the wicked, we look forward to the 
day of judgment, meanwhile crying, “‘Help me, O Lord my God.”’ 
—‘‘We have been fed with the Bread of immortal life,’’ we say 
in the Postcommunion, and we ask for purity of mind so as to 


conform ever more to the mind and will of God. 


TTWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The sadness pervading the Masses of the Sundays approach- 
ing the end of the Church’s year is also felt at the outset of this 
Sunday’s holy Mass. “If Thou shalt observe iniquities, O Lord, 
Lord, who shall endure it,’’ we say at the Introit. “From the 
depths I have cried to Thee, O Lord: Lord, hear my voice.’’ Re- 
calling that the season after Pentecost symbolizes our labors in 
preparation for a good end to our alloted time on this earth,— 
an end which is the beginning of our life in eternity,—these labors 
are the more earnestly brought home to us as we approach the 
last Sunday after Pentecost, for in the Mass of that Sunday we 
become spectators of the great day, “the day of Christ Jesus,’’ on 
which the just Judge will render to each one according to his 
works. 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


Far from every thought of self-righteousness, we humbly 
turn, in the Collect, to Him who alone can justify us: “‘O God, 
our refuge and our strength, who art the source of all piety: at- 
tend to the pious prayers of Thy Church, and grant that what we 
ask in faith, we may also effectually obtain.’’ The Church appears 
to redouble her prayers at this time, as she will do in the last terri- 
fying days of man on this earth. 

Consoling are the words of St. Paul in the Epistle: ‘““We are 
confident in the Lord Jesus, that He who has begun a good work 
in you, will perfect it unto the day of Christ Jesus.’’ He then 
prays that we abound the more in charity and in justice, in sin- 
cerity and without offense, ‘through Jesus Christ unto the glory 
and praise of God.” 

The Gradual takes up this thought of the goodness redound- 
ing to the brethren in Christ, members of His mystical body, 
when they are united unto the one great purpose, “the glory and 
praise of God’’: ‘‘Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.’’ How easily, then, are life’s 
trials borne; how gladly we then serve our Lord Jesus in the per- 
sons of His brethren! 


Our adversaries, too, are united, but only when they con- 
trive to oppose us, like the Pharisees who had their well-instructed 
disciples unite with the freethinking pagan-Roman party of the 
Herodians in order the better to ensnare Jesus in the dilemma of 
which the Gospel relates. Had our Lord countenanced the tribute, 
the Pharisees would have accused Him before the Jews of treason, 
since they held that in the theocratic government of the people 
such tribute was either not due or not even permitted. It must be 
remembered that the Jews at this time chafed grievously under 
the Roman power. Had Jesus denied the tribute, the Herodians 
would have taken Him captive as an enemy of Caesar. But Jesus 
escaped the dilemma by deciding that one give to everyone what 
is due him-——to the State what is owing to it, and to God the 
things that belong to Him. Our adversaries, too, however divergent 
in viewpoint and tenet they may be, are united against us as mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church. If we do our duty toward the State, this 
is ignored as if non-existant; and if in the things that belong to 
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God—in matters of faith and morals—we adhere to a divinely 
founded Church, then we are accused of adherence to a foreign 
power. 

From such a state of things the necessity arises of being well 
grounded in the principles of our faith. This applies especially to 
Catholic students attending State institutions, in which many a 
one squirms on having to hear cynical remarks against our faith 
by neo-pagan instructors or by preachers of man-made religion. 
We pray, therefore, in the Offertory: “Remember me, O Lord, 
who rulest above power, and give a well-ordered speech to my 
mouth; that my words may be pleasing in the sight of the prince.” 

Mindful of offenses committed, especially against charity 
and justice, whether of the tongue or in deed, we ask our merciful 
Father through our Lord in the Secret, that this saving oblation 
may cleanse us from the evils we have wrought and shield us 
from all adversities. 

What we humbly pray for, our Father will grant, for He 
will not give a stone to him who cries for bread. The Com- 
munion antiphon is one of the many instances in the liturgy of 
teaching us what a really humble prayer is like. Likewise the 
Postcommunion prayer, in which we humbly pray to the Father, 
through our Lord whom we have received as a gift in these sacred 
Mysteries, “that what Thou hast commanded us to do in remem- 
brance of Thee, may be a help to us in our infirmity.” 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Advent thoughts are anticipated in the liturgy of this Sun- 
day’s holy Mass, especially those on the second coming of our 
Lord at the end of time. Although here below, being perhaps far 
away from our true home, we are held in captivity; although many 
of us have become enmeshed in the bonds of sin and all of us 
have still to contend with many evils inflicted by infernal spir- 
its, wicked men, and by our inconstant selves—at least now at 
Mass “‘our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we look 
for the Savior, our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Epistle). From the Mass 
we shall draw graces so that this heavenly intercourse may be con- 


1 Cf. Matth. 7, 7-9. 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


tinued in daily life; we shall find in the Mass also our hopes re- 
newed of being accounted worthy of being inscribed in ‘“‘the book 
of life.” 

In the Introit we hopefully look up, from this present cap- 
tivity, to the days of blessed peace above, ‘‘for the Lord saith: 
I think thoughts of peace and not affliction: you shall call upon 
me, and I will hear you; and I will lead back your captivity from 
all places.’’ Then, on our return to Him who sent us hither, we 
shall know that our afflictions have been for our correction and 
for the strengthening of our constancy in carrying out His will.’ 

Encouraged by the word of God, ““You shall call upon me, 
and I will hear you,”’ we humbly pray, in the Collect, not for 
ourselves alone but for all the members in Christ: ‘““Absolve, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, the sins of Thy people; that by Thy good- 
ness we may be freed from the bonds of sin which, because of our 
frailty, we have contracted.” 

Upon such heavenly conversation, and if we “stand fast in 
the Lord,’’ not going over to those ““who mind earthly things,” 
as St. Paul says in the Epistle, then “‘our Lord will reform the 
body of our lowness, conforming to the body of His glory, ac- 
cording to the operation whereby also He is able to subdue all 
things to Himself.” The end of the earthly-minded scorners of 
afflictions attendant upon carrying out the will of God in their 
behalf—‘‘enemies of the cross of Christ’’ who seek peace and sat- 
isfaction in pleasures of the flesh—‘‘is destruction.” 

In the Gradual we think of the many members in Christ who 
have preceded us, in whom our Lord has wrought victories; then 
of the victories He has achieved in us; and finally, in anticipation, 
of those still to be accomplished—chanting with joy at the close: 
“In God we will glory all the day, and in Thy name we will give 
praise forever.”’ 

Not being carried away, however, since our life on earth is 
still very real, we continue in prayer together with all whose 
burden still seems heavy and whose Gospel-yoke has not yet lost 
its bitterness: ‘From the depths I have cried to Thee, O Lord: 
Lord, hear my prayer’ (Alleluia-verse) . 


1 Cf. also Matth. 5, 5-12. 
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Those who are still timid in faith or whose faith has some 
admixture of pride, are like Jairus of the Gospel-reading. Unlike 
that other ruler of Capharnaum who was satisfied with Jesus’ 
word, this head of the Synagogue of the same city required the 
Master to come and lay His hand upon his dead daughter in order 
to restore her to life. Greater than he in faith and more humble 
was the sick woman who merely touched the hem of our Lord’s 
garment and was healed. This wonderful healing is indicative of 
the spiritual transformation in us, of which St. Paul spoke in the 
Epistle. The other miracle, at which the Lord of life and death 
said, ‘“The girl is not dead, but sleepeth,”” portends the resurrec- 
tion, on the last day, of all then sleeping in their graves. 


Upon repeating the De profundis of the Alleluia-verse at the 
Offertory, we exalt the word of praise expressed in the Gradual to 
a Sacrifice of praise and adoration with the Secret, and this in all 
humility: “We offer to Thee, O Lord, this Sacrifice of praise as an 
additional act of homage: that Thou wouldst mercifully accom- 
plish what Thou hast granted to us without any merit on our 
part.’’ This should be kept in mind also while saying the Unde 
et memores and the two following prayers immediately after the 
Consecration, and at the Minor Elevation. 


As willing as our Lord was to heed the prayer of Jairus, so 
now, having received Him in holy Communion, He will grant 
what we ask of Him and in accordance with our disposition, for 
the Communion antiphon repeats His words: “Amen I say to 
you, whatsoever you ask when you pray, believe that you shall 
receive and it shall be done to you.’’ The Postcommunion is in 
beautiful harmony with the other thoughts and prayers of this 
holy Mass. We shall not err in asking our heavenly Father, through 
the Lord Jesus, to give us a grace that will sustain us in our every 
affliction, come this either from demons or wicked men or from 
our unwary selves. 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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IMPORTANCE TO SEMINARIANS OF THE 
PRESENT LITURGICAL MOVEMENT' 


OT long after the present topic had been assigned to 
me, I had occasion to impress upon an intelligent 
lay inquirer the need of a liturgical movement by 
pointing to such recent phenomena as the revolution 
in Catholic Spain, the collapse of Christianity in 
Soviet Kussia, and the persecution in Mexico. It occurred to me 
then that the same examples may well serve to introduce my paper. 
In Russia the true Christianity of the small percentage of united 
Catholics did not collapse, but is heroically enduring the test of 
faith unto death. It is the Christianity of the vast masses of the 
Orthodox Church that broke down under pressure of atheistic 
propaganda and terrorism, because the popular religion is an anemic 
particularism, manifesting a lamentable ignorance of the life-giving 
liturgy of Christ’s Church. If remarkable instances of constancy 
do occur in that body, it is because the Russian Orthodox faith 
rests On an optimistic mystical abandon in the firm hope of salva- 
tion, coupled with an extreme religious realism that finds in suf- 
fering and death the fulfilment of this hope. 

In Catholic Spain the bulwark of Catholic life had been 
allowed to dry up in the joints. The cement and mortar of the 
religious structure had begun to crumble and the protecting wall 
of liturgical life was no longer strong enough to withstand the 
enemy’s assaults. A Spanish observer admitted before the outbreak 
of the revolution: ““The rupture with the liturgical past is so 
complete that one can scarcely distinguish any traces of the tra- 
ditional collective piety. Congregational singing has entirely dis- 
appeared; the faithful have no knowledge of liturgical texts, ex- 
cepting those of Holy Week; individualism in piety is rampant; 
this is the country for particular and innumerable devotions that 
replaced the typical devotion, the true piety of the Church. One 
can say without exaggeration that the aspect of Christian Spain is 


altogether unliturgical.’” In our neighboring republic of Mexico, 
2 A paper read at the Twenty-ninth Annual Convention of the Catholic Edu- 
eational Association (Seminary Department) in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 27-30. 
2 In Questions lit. et par., 1930, p. 335. 
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as is well known, a similar spirit prevailed, with somewhat less of 
the fervent devotionalism of Old Spain. 

These modern illustrations of spiritual decadence corroborate 
the older testimony of Church history in the inevitable experience 
that the vigor of practical Christian faith in any period or coun- 
try stands in direct proportion to the liturgical life of the faith- 
ful. What concerns us here is the question whether the clergy as 
the official teachers and ministers of the Church’s liturgy are not 
in great measure accountable for the religious conditions of their 
day. And since the priests at large reflect the spirit of the semi- 
naries, is it not in these training camps of the clergy that the exist- 
ing religious spirit is molded and determined? A movement, then, 
which aims at the revival of the primitive faith and a fuller un- 
folding of the liturgical life of the Church, must be of greatest 
importance to the seminary. Only a false or too narrow notion of 
the liturgical movement, so called, can throw any doubt on this 
conclusion. May I be pardoned, if I speak briefly of the meaning 
and scope of the present liturgical movement, before attempting 
to enlarge on its importance in seminary training? ° 


I 


The spiritual awakening throughout the Catholic world, in 
the past three decades or more, has brought home to our Christian 
consciousness the realization of how far a vast portion of the 
faithful had become estranged to the actual sources of the true 
Christian spirit. The unity of Catholic life had been lost sight of. 
Recent writers on this subject’ have pointed out how the Protestant 
tenet of immediate intercourse with God, based on the principle 
of private inspiration, and, since the sixteenth century, carried to 
its ultimate consequences in individualistic pietism, has been the 
chief cause of decadence from the true spirit of piety. Dogma and 
tradition, the Church’s magistertum and sacerdotium, her sacra- 
ments, rites and sacred institutions—all were branded as so many 
obstacles in the way of free communion with God. Thence the 
baneful errors of Jansenism, Quietism, Gallicanism, Febronianism 
—offshoots of a parent Protestantism—<«arried the poisonous spir- 


1 Cf. Coelho, Curse de Liturgia Romana, Braga; 1926, Vol. I. 
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SEMINARIANS AND LITURGY 


it of individualism into the bosom of the Catholic fold, every- 
where undermining the unity and stability of the Christian life 
and fostering the seed of sentimentalism and rationalism in religion. 
In his day the philosopher of Protestantism, Immanuel Kant, erect- 
ed a powerful stronghold on the foundations of the Deist principle 
of the sufficiency of human reason by establishing all religious con- 
victions and moral obligations on the basis of rational speculation. 
This led rapidly to the anti-dogmatic and profoundly sentimental 
position of modernism. If, as they say, our religious experiences 
are fundamentally subconscious, if the truths of our faith arise 
from God immanent in our conscience, what need is there of ex- 
ternal revelation and an objective guardian of revealed truth, the 
infallible Church? What further need is there of external forms of 
worship, of an essentially social form of the Church’s life? The 
individual soul, so it is claimed, communes with God and satisfies 
its religious aspirations without a hierarchy, without a Sacrifice, 
without Jesus Christ as divine Mediator and Highpriest! 

This consideration helps us to appreciate the serious danger 
confronting the Church in our day and to detect the wily tactics 
of our common enemy. If ever in the history of the Church, we 
do need today zealous apostles, alert and Christ-like ambassadors 
who worthily represent our Lord Christ before the world, and 
who, by their ministrations and teaching, carry on the glorious 
mission of the incarnate Son of God to regenerate and sanctify 
fallen man, that he may again render to his Creator and heavenly 
Father an acceptable service. 

Our divine Savior’s mission St. Paul beautifully summarized 
in Chapter I of Ephesians: That all creation, living and inani- 
mate, which in time frustrated God’s eternal purpose by man’s 
wilful opposition and disobedience, should by the Passion of Christ 
be redeemed and restored to the first order of things, and then for- 
ever continue in its original destiny, namely to serve unto God's 
glory in a universal worship under the highpriesthood of Jesus 
Christ—Ommnia instaurare in Christo! 

That the work of saving mankind for God’s greater glory 
might continue, Christ founded a living institution that will last 
as long as there are human beings to be saved. He established His 
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Church and gave her the unfailing promise: ‘“Behold I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world’”’ (Mt. 28, 
20). The organic life of the Church is, in God's plan, the mys- 
tical realization of the redemptive mission of Christ. In other 
words, what Christ accomplished during His earthly life, He 
daily continues to accomplish in His mystical life, in His Church. 
He came to save mankind unto God’s glory. Salvation requires 
atonement and sacrifice. Sacrifice offered to God requires worthi- 
ness on the part of him who offers it. Hence, after Jesus Christ 
had by His own act atoned for man’s sin, He provided the means 
of applying the fruits of His work to every human individual, 
that he, too, might offer a pleasing Sacrifice to God. Christ endowed 
His Church with His own divine power, or better, He continues 
to exercise His sacramental and sacrificial power in His Church, 
that man might have a real and worthy share in His Sacrifice. 
Accordingly, as Christ’s entire life of obedience and suffering, 
from Bethlehem to Calvary, was a continuous act of self-immola- 
tion, a perfect expression of homage and glorification to His heav- 
enly Father, so the Church as the mystical body of Christ, and 
every Christian as a member of that body, must live the same 
Christ-life, a life of self-immolation and absolute submission to 
God’s holy will. 

This ideal is made possible only through the liturgy of the 
Church. United with Christ and incorporated into His mystical 
body through Baptism and continually strengthened by the graces 
of the other sacraments, the Christian is privileged to experience 
the fullest realization of the Christ-life by intimate participation 
in the eucharistic Sacrifice of the Mass. This is the highest phase 
of the liturgical life and the reason for the familiar slogan: ‘‘It 
is the Mass that matters.” 

The Church’s constitution, moreover, takes due cognizance 
of the human side of its corporate life. Although members of a 
divine organism, we poor mortals are constantly weighed down 
by the limitations and frailties of our fallen nature. Most of these 
handicaps, indeed, are overcome by the superabundant graces of 
the sacraments, which are the sustaining forces, the life-blood of 
Christ’s mystical body on earth. But as children of holy Mother 
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Church we are not merely reborn and nourished, we are also sur- 
rounded by an environment most conducive to our spiritual growth 
unto the fulness of the Christ-life. This environment is the annual 
re-living, the re-presentation of the mysteries of our Redemption, 
the continual sharing throughout the year in the sufferings and 
triumphs of Christ. This marvelously providential program not 
only provides for the instructional and educational needs of each 
individual member, according to a most practical psychological 
method; it not only enriches with a supernaturalizing touch, 
through its rites and blessings, every necessary contact with the 
things of earth; but above all, it makes the attentive Christian 
conscious of his dignity as a child of God that in loving union 
with his divine Brother Jesus Christ joyfully devotes every mo- 
ment of the day, every thought and action of the year, to the grati- 
fication and praise of the heavenly Father. Amid this elevating en- 
vironment, the prayer-life of the Church which, next to the eu- 
charistic and sacramental formulas, reaches its highest expression 
in the daily Divine Office, is the hallowed atmosphere wherein 
the Church’s children move and thrive and reach spiritual maturity. 


If, now, we understand the Church’s liturgical life as defined 
in these broad outlines, we cannot but see its supreme importance 
to every Christian, and with greater reason to the seminarian who 
is called to a fuller share in the organic life of the mystical body, 
and who is destined to represent Christ Himself in His living 
union between Head and members. “In the consciousness of the 
faithful,’’ writes Dr. Pinsk,’ “there has been a gradual recession 
from the official liturgical forms in favor of the many forms of 
personal and private devotion. Thus a liturgical movement has 
become a necessity within the Catholic Church. Its aim is to re- 
store among the faithful an understanding of the texts and forms 
of the extant liturgy, and, what is still more fundamental, to 
create a new inward attitude, a right orientation of religious con- 
sciousness, which will enable the faithful to take an active and 
intelligent part in the liturgy, and which will enrich their personal 
piety from the abundant wealth of the entire body of the Church.” 


2 Divine Worship, The Liturgical Press, 1931, p. 7. 
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Who, then, if not the priests of today and tomorrow, is called 
upon to restore this long-neglected heritage to our people? The 
response to this call, let us hope, will come more spontaneously 
from the priests of tomorrow, the seminarians of today. 


II 


The liturgical movement is not chiefly a matter of externals, 
of forms and ceremonies and formulas. Its aim is primarily educa- 
tional. Its influence should form the internal man unto a conscious 
conformity to the Christ-life as a daily mystical reality. This 
consciousness must above all be instilled into the candidate for holy 
priesthood, from the first year of preparation in the minor semi- 
nary to the day of his ordination as truly an alter Christus. If in 
the past our seminary training provided a course of instruction in 


' the liturgy, the present liturgical movement aims to secure for the 


seminarian throughout his course a fuller training through the 
liturgy. 


When the young candidate enters the minor seminary, in- 
spired though he be by an ardent ideal of his vocation, he inclines 
to taking the religious program of his new environment as a mat- 
ter of course, concentrating his best efforts on the strenuous de- 
mands of the curriculum. This attitude may accompany him all 
through the years of preparation, whilst he assiduously assimilates 
a vast store of abstract concepts and learned formulas, from the 
rudiments of Latin to the outline of Theology. If he perseveres 
and at last stands before the portals of the major seminary, how 
does he differ, except for the kind of information acquired, from 
the average graduate of any other Catholic junior college? Has his 
religious training penetrated to the marrow, so that a solidly re- 
ligious outlook dominates his aspirations and conduct? Is that 
religious outlook balanced, according to his years, by a proper 
evaluation of his spiritual training, so that it actually sustains and 
determines his acts of piety and worship? Or does much of his re- 
ligious knowledge remain idly stored in the recesses of his memory, 
because he failed to grasp the organic unity of divine truths and 
their vital bearing on everyday life? 
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SEMINARIANS AND LITURGY 


We are not asking of the young man that he be able to 
analyze his spiritual make-up in this fashion; but, because it has 
been customary to approach the religious education of youth with 
methods too abstract and rationalized, it is our duty to compare 
results, knowing that in the first ten Christian centuries the liturgy 
was practically the exclusive method of religious instruction. Litur- 
gical training draws the life-giving truths and sustaining spiritual 
forces from the liturgical acts themselves by means of an ever deep- 
ening consciousness of their symbolic meaning and mystical reality, 
and it spurs on to ever livelier participation in the sacred mysteries. 
It is a gradual and natural growth in the Christ-life, more intel- 
ligent and fruitful as the living with Mother Church becomes more 
active and attentive. 


An experienced leader in liturgical instruction in Germany, 
Dr. R. Tippmann’, explains how education through the liturgy 
awakens in the young a joyous confidence and security which safely 
tides them over the nervous strain and moral conflicts of adoles- 
cence. The baptismal consciousness, for example, gives assurance 
of actual deliverance from evil through Christ. Union with Christ 
removes that blind dread of sin, mortal sin, which so often plays 
havoc with the tender conscience when the instincts of our rebel- 
lious nature assert themselves. Similarly Confirmation, Penance, 
the Eucharist, are not just separate means of grace, but when 
understood as the normal and necessary elements in the spiritual 
program of our growth in the Christ-life, they increase the courage 
and confidence and strength, which alone the divine power of grace 
can engender. And likewise every conscious participation in the 
liturgical life—be that the reception of a sacrament or an ap- 
parently insignificant share in any liturgical function, or even a 
private joining in silent prayer with the unceasing voice of praise 
of the universal Church—it all becomes a fuller unfolding of the 
divine life implanted in our human nature. Liturgical training is 
never mere information; it is formation of the member of Christ's 
mystical body unto the perfect exercise of its organic functions. 


1 “Liturgische Erziehung,” in Zeitschrift f. d. kath. Religionsunterricht, 
Diisseldorf, 1931, 225-238; cf. Lit. Zeitschrift, 3, 347 ff. 
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Is there, then, anything more important in the training of 
the seminarian from the very beginning of his course than just 
this introduction into the daily Christ-life as lived by Mother 
C*urch? What obstacles will the liturgical movement have to 
overcome before the students in both the minor and major semi- 
nary are inspired with an earnest and abiding desire of living the 
divine life as Christ’s condescending wisdom and love have made 
it possible for man to live! Where else, if not in the seminary, 
should participation in the holy Mysteries be more active and 
whole-hearted, and the performance of the sacred rites and func- 
tions more solemn and collective? We might allow of but one 
exception, that is in monasteries of religious priests and clerics; 
and may God give them the mind of Christ to realize their respon- 
sibility in serving as a leaven and exemplar in the world by ex- 
hibiting unstintingly the glory of the mystical Christ-life for the 
glorification of our heavenly Father. 


II 


The candidate for holy priesthood, well instructed and exer- 
cised in the liturgical life and spirit during his years in the minor 
seminary, will be an apt pupil for the deeper training provided in 
the courses of his philosophical and theological studies. However, 
the atmosphere of the major seminary, hallowed as it is by a 
stricter religious discipline, is not entirely free of the dangerous 
influence besetting our educational system in general, of that fever- 
ish and intensely specialized pursuit after knowledge and exact 
science which so lamentably falls short of the harmonious and 


| vital unity of purpose and program necessary for the education 


of the whole man, for the formation of a well-balanced Chris- 
tian personality. How often, too, does not the objective and pro- 
fessedly unbiased approach in the speculative inquiry into the 
highest truths of reason and faith beget in the student a spirit of 
independent judgment tainted by a lurking aversion for authority 
and dogmatic teaching? And when the vital bond between reason 
and faith is slackened, the spiritual experiences in the daily reli- 
gious exercises gradually lose their life-giving force and become 
a tedious routine. Such an attitude, not altogether unfamiliar in 
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SEMINARIANS AND LITURGY 


our modern seminaries, inevitably leads to an aimless comedy, if 
not a sad tragedy, in the sacerdotal career. 

The best safeguard against such rationalistic tendencies, 
against an individualistic, egocentric outlook, wavering constantly 
between self-will and sentimentality, is the collective and theo- 
centric liturgical life of the mystical body of Christ. In the social 
organism of the Church the individual loses his self-importance, 
at the same time finds his true dignity and function as a member 
of the redeemed race under the head of the God-Man. In this rela- 
tionship alone can the logic of reason satisfactorily bridge the span 
to the supernatural and divine and recognize the beauteous har- 
mony in the divine order of things, re-established in Christ. 

For the theological student in particular is this catholic and 
unifying outlook of the greatest importance. The science of God, 
based on the truths of supernatural revelation, necessarily includes 
an acceptance and understanding of the link between the heavenly 
and the earthly, of the mediatorship of Jesus Christ, of the econ- 
omy of our participation in the divine nature, and of the mystery 
of our entire life in union with God— in short, of the liturgical 
life. All theological study must flow from this liturgical life as 
from the practical reality upon which the science is founded and 
elaborated. 

Thus dogmatic and sacramental theology, the study of man’s 
relation to God and of the program of redemption unto the eternal 
glory of God, finds its living expression in the liturgy. Here the 
student is not confronted with isolated, abstract treatises, but with 
an organic reality which is wholly and continuously re-enacted in 
the celebration of the mysteries that make up the liturgical year. 
Only by living these mysteries with Mother Church, year after 
year, will the theologican duly appreciate the full import of re- 
vealed truth and the wonderful economy of the sacramental life 
of the Church. 

Moral and ascetical theology, in the light and spirit of the 
liturgy, is not merely a juridical and disciplinary system of Chris- 
tian principles of right conduct, but the art of conforming our 
nature to the ideals of the Christ-life. The norm of this intimate 
conformity with Head and members of the mystical body is more 
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definitely outlined in Canon Law and Pastoral Theology. These 
sciences help to regulate and safeguard the corporate life of the 
divine-human organism and secure its natural growth and activity 
in accordance with the divine will that gave it being and life. 

Liturgics and the study of church music, in providing for the 
proper execution and solemnity of liturgical functions, will derive 
a deeper consciousness and respect and fervor from the realization 
that the liturgy is truly the life of Christ mystical, that even its 
least ceremony is a sacred, aye divine, act. 

The science perhaps most richly benefited by a thoughtful 
cultivation of the liturgy is Biblical Exegesis. For the prayer-life 
of the Church, expressing itself in the formulas of the Missal, the 
Breviary, the Pontifical, and Ritual and other liturgical texts, draws 
its thoughts and language principally from the inspired pages of 
the Sacred Scriptures. How, then, could the study of the Bible be 
more practical and its interpretation more true to the mind of its 
divine Author, except when understood and applied in the sense 
of the mystical body of Christ whose life-principle is the same 
Holy Ghost? Moreover, the study of Biblical History and Prophecy 
in both Testaments, supplemented by the lessons of Church His- 
tory and Archeology, beautifully illustrates the divine and human 
elements in the origin and growth and future glory of the Church 
as the mystical extension of the incarnate Son of God. Thus the 
story of the Christ in prophecy, in the flesh, and in His mystical 
life in the Church, is the story of a continuous liturgy of atone- 
ment and praise rendered to the all-holy Majesty of God. 

Finally, Homiletics and Catechetics are the channels or car- 
riers, as it were, through which the ripened fruit of the other 
sciences is dispensed to the world. The spirit that dominates all 
these branches of study will naturally fashion the method and 
material in preaching and instruction. The world knows it needs 
liturgical sermons and lectures; it is hungry for them because they 
convey a message of divine life, of actual experience that really 
satisfies the whole man and, so to say, naturally leads him to God. 

Such, then, is the liturgical aspect of the theological studies 
which guarantees a more harmonious and attractive program to our 
students. The unifying and absorbing interest, however, will be 
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SEMINARIANS AND LITURGY 


secured and fostered only in proportion to their understanding 
and living of the liturgical life. 

Is it necessary, in conclusion, to address an appeal to the 
directors and instructors of the minor and major seminaries to 
heed the voice of Christ’s vicars, inviting and urging them to fol- 
low whole-heartedly in the movement for a liturgical reawakening 
in the Church? Their field of cooperation is, in the first place, their 
seminary; their work the proper cultivation of the liturgy and the 
instilling of the liturgical spirit, the ideal of the Christ-life, into 
their students. To the seminaries were addressed the words of 
Pius X: Curarum haec prima sunto, ut Christum formemus in iis, 
gut formando in ceteris Christo officio muneris destinantur’. Send 
forth into the world only liturgically-formed and liturgically- 
minded priests, real ‘‘ministers of Christ and dispensers of the 
mysteries of God’’ (1 Cor. 4, 1), and the pristine spirit of the 
Church, with its firmness of faith and courage of sacrifice unto 
death, shall soon reflourish among us and reconquer the world 
for Christ. 

BASIL A. STEGMANN, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 





1 E Supremi Apostolatus, Oct. 4, 1903. 
ee — — ————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_____—____—__~_~_~____—_—__| 


The watchword of the early Christians was not 
WEEKLY OR DAILY COMMUNION, but WEEK- 
LY OR DAILY CELEBRATION OF THE EU- 
CHARIST, that is, participation in the eucharistic Sac- 
rifice. In their eyes, Communion was not something 
apart from the sacrifice of the Mass; it was the sacrificial 
banquet and the most intimate fellowship with their 
high-priest Jesus Christ, with whom and through whom 
they were prepared in times of persecution to sacrifice 
not only their possessions but also themselves for their 
faith —REV. GEORGE BICHLMAIR, S.J. 
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THE USE OF THE PSALMS IN LITURGICAL 
PROCESSIONS 


S it because St. John portrays the triumphal proces- 






sion following the Lamb in heaven that the Church 
has processions? The apostle at Patmos describes the 
hundred forty-four thousand as marked with the 
name of the Lamb and of His Father, therefore fol- 
lowers of Christ, and tells us that these are virgins, that is, pure 
before God; so there is reference to all the faithful followers of the 
God-man. 


“And I beheld, and lo, a Lamb stood upon Mount Sion and with Him 
an hundred forty-four thousand, having His name and the name of His Father 
written on their foreheads. And I heard a voice from heaven as the noise of 
many waters and as the voice of great thunder, and the voice which I heard 
was as the voice of harpers, harping on their harps. And they sang as it were a 
new canticle before the throne and before the four living creatures and the 
ancients, and no man could say the canticle but those hundred forty-four thou- 
sand who were purchased from the earth. These are they who were not defiled 
with women, for they are virgins. They follow the Lamb withersoever He goeth. 
These were purchased from among men, the first fruits to God and to the 
Lamb” (Apoc. 14, 1-4). 


Or is it, perhaps, because processions held such a prominent 
place in Old Testament history and practice that the Church had 
this custom carried into her liturgy? Or is it, finally, because proces- 
sions are natural to man that our holy Mother has christianized 
this practice? I think we can safely point to all three and say that 
each contributes to this form of worship. 

As to the Old Testament source, we know from sacred his- 
tory that the Ark of the Covenant was solemnly carried in pro- 
cession by David, and brought in a similar manner into the temple 
when completed by Solomon. The faithful Israelites in their yearly 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem chanted psalms along the way, and again, 
when once arrived at the Holy City, sang the Gradual psalms as 
they mounted the steps leading from the court of the women to 
that of the men. 

As to the third reason for having processions—their natural- 
ness—we know from the history of nations that people welcomed 
home their conquering leaders with a victory procession, that our 
own heroes are escorted down Broadway, that we all delight in 
harking back to the memories of the fourth-of-July parade. Men 
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PSALMS IN LITURGICAL PROCESSIONS 


realize, too, that by banding in groups and walking in procession 
they will cause people to take notice and more readily grant a 
petition. Of such we had an example this past year in Father Cox’s 
pilgrimage of the unemployed to Washington. 

Whatever may be the reason, we know that one of our pro- 
cessions comes down to us directly from the time of Christ, that 
of Palm Sunday, and the Roman Ritual tells us, ‘“Public and sacred 
processions or supplications which from the most ancient institu- 
tion of the holy fathers in the Catholic Church, either for exciting 
the piety of the faithful, or for commemorating a benefit from 
God and of giving thanks to Him, or for imploring the divine 
aid, must be celebrated, as is compatible with religion; for they 
contain great and divine mysteries, and produce salutary fruits of 
Christian piety.’’ We might say, too, that walking in procession 
reminds us that we are wayfarers in this life, approaching our 
eternal home. 

Now of these public processions, some are ordinary: (1) 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin; (2) Palm Sunday; (3) Major 
Litanies on the feast of St. Mark, April 25; (4) Minor Litanies of 
the three Rogation Days before Ascension; (5) Corpus Christi. A 
sixth ordinary procession might take place where custom has es- 
tablished such a solemnity. Besides the ordinary processions, how- 
ever, there are many other extraordinary ones, such as might be 
held for public causes on other days. All processions, whether ordi- 
nary or extraordinary, are to be held before Mass, unless for some 
grave reason this cannot be done. 


I. ORDINARY PROCESSIONS 


We will first consider the ordinary processions, but since no 
psalms are chanted on these itineraries and the antiphons sung have 
been adapted to the occasions, making them self-explanatory, lit- 
tle need be said about them. 

That of the feast of the Purification, on February 2, takes 
place after the blessing and distribution of the candles when the 
deacon turns to the people and says, Procedamus in pace, to which 
the choir answers, In nomine Christi. Amen. Then all, bearing 
lighted candles, sing some anthems taken from the Greek liturgy. 
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These anthems were probably taken from the Eastern rite because 
the Purification is one of the oldest feasts of the Blessed Virgin. 


The next ordinary procession is that of Palm Sunday. Here 
again the procession begins with the words of the deacon, Proceda- 
mus in pace. The choir answers, In nomine Christi. Amen. All 
carry palms and all or some of the marchers sing the antiphons 
during the whole time of the procession. 

On April 25 we have the supplication called Major Litanies. 
The fact that this feast coincides with that of St. Mark, means 
nothing liturgically, for the two solemnities have nothing in com- 
mon; but it only goes to exemplify what was pointed out above, 
that processions are a natural way of expressing religious or oth- 
er sentiments. The Church took the occasion to christianize what 
once was the pagan feast of the Robigalia, when a procession that 
used to wend its way from Rome by the Flaminian gate went to the 
bridge of Milvius and ended in a suburban sanctuary situated on 
the Claudian way. There a ewe was sacrificed in honor of a god 
or goddess of the name of Robigo. The Major Litany was substi- 
tuted for this pagan ceremony. We know, from a convocation of 
St. Gregory the Great, that its way is practically the same as that 
of the pagan procession. The faithful in Rome went to the Church 
of St. Lawrence which is nearest to the Flaminian gate. They 
made a ‘‘station”’ at St. Valentine’s, crossed the Milvian bridge, 
and branched off towards the Vatican. After halting at a cross 
on the way, they entered St. Peter’s for the celebration of holy 
Mass. In beginning the procession the following antiphon is sung: 
“Arise, Lord, help us and free us for Thy name’s sake. O God, 
our ears have heard it, our fathers have announced it to us.’’ This 
gives us the setting for the Litany of All Saints, which is then be- 
gun at the foot of the altar and continued during the procession, 
for it is to beg God’s blessing against calamities and to draw down 
His blessings on the fruits of the earth. This purpose is emphasized 
today in having the procession march through the countryside. If 
the procession lasts for a long time, the Litany of the Saints may 
be repeated or some of the gradual or penitential psalms may be 
said, but no psalms of joy or psalms indicated for processions of 
a different nature. 
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PSALMS IN LITURGICAL PROCESSIONS 


The three days before Ascension, known as Rogation Days, 
constitute the fourth of the ordinary processions of the Church, 
on which days the so-called Lesser Litanies are recited during the 
itinerary. These days of supplication originated in the Church in 
the fifth century, when public calamities affected the diocese of 
Vienne in Dauphiny. In 816 Pope Leo III introduced it in Rome, 
and it soon became a general observance throughout the Church. 
As on Major Litanies, the Litany of Saints is recited and some 
antiphons and versicles to avert God’s anger, to appease His jus- 
tice and draw down blessings on the harvest. 


Finally, the last ordinary procession and the one to which 
most solemnity is attached in this country is that of Corpus Christi. 
Only hymns, however, are sung as the procession moves from sta- 
tion to station. These hymns are Pange lingua, Sacris solemniis, 
Verbum supernum, Salutis humanae Sator, Aeterne Rex Altissime, 
Te Deum, Benedictus, Magnificat—the procession closing at the 
altar of reposition with the Tantum ergo. 


REv. FRANCIS KETTER 
St. John’s University 


(To be Continued) 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE LITURGY A PATTERN OF LIFE’ 


HE chief problem confronting us today is that of a 
ri philosophy of life; it has more to do than many a 
; f one may think, even with the great political issues 
that claim our attention. And at this time a philos- 
ophy of life means ultimately an attempt to span 
the wide abyss that has come to separate the subjective from the 
objective, the ego from the world. It means the problem of a 
unity that may reconcile these opposites. 
This problem is one that has arisen only since that time when 
a large part of human society rejected Christianity and the Chris- 
tian view of life; notably since the fifteenth century Renaissance, 
which by its excessive individualism brought the subjective and 
the objective into positions of sheer opposition. We have now 
reached the point where urgent necessity demands a remedy for 
the discord of modern life. 


Two names may be cited as typical of opposite attempts at a 
solution. Kant endeavored to find unity on the side of the sub- 
jective and denied the possibility of any real knowledge of the 
objective. Goethe looked to the objective and by way of a monis- 
tic pantheism submerged the ego in the totality of nature. 


But neither the sage of Koenigsberg nor the seer of Weimar 
was able to satisfy the human desire for an organic unity, the 
desire for harmony between the knowing subject and the object 
known, between body and mind, between the world of matter 
and spirit and our life of sense and soul. For there is only one 
possible solution, and it must be found in a return to Christian 
thought. No philosophy of life has ever equalled the Christian one 
in its reconciliation of the spiritual and the corporal, of the self- 
centered ego and the divine will. 


Both the philosopher and the poet had overlooked a funda- 
mental truth of Christian revelation—that in the beginning there 
was a complete harmony between the Creator and His creation, be- 


1 Translated from Alte Quellen never Kraft, with permission of the author. 
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THE LITURGY A PATTERN OF LIFE 


tween body and soul, between man and the world. It was the 
catastrophe of original sin that clove the great abyss. And the 
sacrificial death of Christ is the divine deed by which unity is 
restored. 

This unity as now restored is no longer a given endowment 
of our human nature; it must be attained by every one in a super- 
natural way. The Church holds out to us a way of union with 
God in a sacramental economy which displays at every point the 
intimate co-working of nature and grace. The deep cleavage 
wrought in all humanity by human sin, the law of the flesh 
warring with the law of the spirit—this remains and will remain. 
But Christ Jesus, God and man, has wrought the reconciliation 
of wayward humanity and the God of righteousness, so that we 
may be one with God as the divine Son is one with the Father. 

For such union with God we require the gift of a divine 
life, we need His sanctifying grace; and it is given to us in a man- 
ner appropriate to our nature, which is a composite of body and 
soul. Grace is given to us in outward forms which are derived 
from nature, from the material world, and are made the visible 
signs of the inward workings of divine grace. Thus the two ex- 
tremes of materialistic and spiritualistic monism are avoided. This 
form-vesture in which the processes of supernatural grace are 
clothed, in which the soul is transformed from its state of sin into 
the unity of divine life and in which this inward life is developed 
and perfected—this we call the liturgy. 

In view, then, of the desire, now so widely felt, for a recon- 
ciliation of the contradictions that are apparent between the human 
being and the world around him, between the individual and so- 
ciety, between body and soul, a craving which neither the phil- 
osophic theory of Kant nor the poetic intuition of Goethe has 
been able to satisfy, we beg insistently for attention to the voice 
of the one true mother and mistress of organic unity, to the lit- 
urgy, which is something more than a realm of beautiful ideas and 
more than a splendid art product—which is in very truth reality 
and life. 

The liturgy is indeed more than a philosophy and more than 
a work of art; it is the reality of Christ’s transforming and en- 
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nobling grace which operates in His Church. It does not merely 
reconcile opposites by way of theory or by way of art; it actually 
forms a unified and harmonious life. It offers a definite reply to 
the modern question: ‘“‘How are we to find a unified pattern of 
life?’’ For the liturgy once was a pattern of life, showing forth 
the formative power of that spirit which made Christian life what 
it was in the days of its youthful vigor. 

The serious crisis of our present political and economic con- 
ditions enables Catholics to see more clearly that the inner life, 
the life of religion, offers the only valid hope for a true renewal 
of order in social and national life. We are beginning to experi- 
ence a Catholic renaissance. And it must be first of all an inward 
one. 

Was the fifteenth century Renaissance simply a revival of 
antiquity? And what we desire today—is it simply a rediscovery 
and an artificial renewal of the forgotten things of bygone days? 
Most assuredly not. The Renaissance was, and the new one must 
be, a renewal or rebirth not of the past but of the present. As in 
the former case, so now, it is living humanity that arises and seeks 
to refashion itself according to the pattern of the classic forms 
that held dominion in a former age. But the ancient forms must 
be enlivened by the spirit of our own day. From time to time in 
history there comes a movement of synthesis which embraces the 
entire cultural content of a given period and finds its classic ex- 
pression and manifests its transcendental significance. This is al- 
ways the sign that marks the beginning of a new epoch. We see 
it in the work of St. Augustine and St. Benedict at the end of 
the ancient epoch and the beginning of the medieval one; and 
again in the work of Giotto and Dante in the transition from 
medieval to modern times. Hence when we now look back to the 
age of the martyrs and to its pattern of life, it is in order that we 
may rise above the selfish and earthward individualism of modern 
times and be educated once more in a spirit that is not unequal to 
the great sacrifices which must now be made. 


The present liturgical movement is therefore not simply con- 
cerned with explanation of ceremonies and prayer-texts and the 
forms of divine worship. Knowledge of this kind on the part of 
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THE LITURGY A PATTERN OF LIFE 


educated Catholics is greatly to be desired; indeed it is quite neces- 
sary if they are not to be strangers within their own Church. But 
these things are only elementary prerequisites for the understand- 
ing of the spirit that animates the Church of Christ. 


In our present impoverishment, meaning not only material 
poverty but our destitution in the sphere of spiritual values, we 
must have recourse to the abundant wealth hidden for centuries 
in the liturgical treasury of the Church. 

We may cite the evidence of early Christian iconography. In 
striking contrast to the superficial art of our modern cemeteries, 
the art of ancient times gave expression in its sepulchral monuments 
and inscriptions to the profoundest ideas regarding death and the 
life beyond the grave. Consider especially the richness and the in- 
wardness of the thought expressed by the early Church in the hal- 
lowed crypts of the catacombs. These primitive Christian paint- 
ings reveal in their outward form the decline that had overtaken 
Roman art since the days of Pompeii and Herculaneum; but their 
content marks the appearance of a wholly new creative spirit and 
shows how decidedly the early Christian art valued the inner idea 
above the outward form. These paintings do more than inform us 
regarding the Christian hope of immortality; they show forth the 
specific point of view which governed all Christian thought and 
life. 

Noah in the ark, the three young men in the furnace of fire, 
Daniel in the lions’ den, scenes from the book of Job, the reawaken- 
ing of Lazarus—these are subjects that light up the burial place 
with the hope of resurrection. The original sin of Adam and the 
baptism of Christ in the Jordan are subjects which illustrate the 
washing away of sin in the water of the sacrament of Baptism. 
The miracle of the manna in the desert, of the water issuing from 
the rock at the stroke of Moses’ rod, of the marriage feast of Cana, 
and the many banquet scenes—all these tell in symbolic language 
of the central mystery of the Eucharist. Peter’s denial of the Lord, 
the healing of the paralytic and of the man blind from birth— 
these refer to the forgiveness of sin in the sacrament of Penance. 
The figure of the Good Shepherd (which occurs about a hundred 
times in the catacombs) bringing His sheep into the fold, tells of 
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the union of souls with Christ in the life of grace on earth and 
of glory in heaven. 


The subjects of the catacomb paintings may altogether be 
grouped into classes in which the one same main idea is expressed 
as related to Baptism, to Penance, to the Eucharist, and especially 
to Death—for the early Christians regarded the day of death as a 
birthday (natale) into life everlasting. That main idea is the idea 
of rebirth, of transformation, of transfiguration. All about the 
resting places of the holy ones whose life’s work was well done, 
the decorative scenes combined to repeat to the living the exhorta- 
tion of the apostle: ‘‘Be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and 
put on the new man who according to God is created in justice and 
holiness of truth’’ (Ephes. 4, 23, 24). 


This central idea of all Christian life and effort also found 
expression in the prayer and worship, in the liturgy, of the Church, 
and often in close relationship with the pictorial art. Indeed it may 
be said that the catacomb paintings echo and accentuate the same 
mysteries of faith which the Christian brethren experienced in 
their acts of worship and which gave them their new being in 
Christ. Baptism, Penance and the Eucharist are the beginning, the 
restoration and the abiding source of that regeneration ‘‘of water 
and the Holy Ghost’’ of which the Savior spoke in His discourse 
by night with Nicodemus. 


In the ancient Church the rite of Baptism marked the great 
crisis of life, the supreme moment of conversion, when one who 
had been a pagan solemnly renounced the evil or the insufficiency 
of the world and devoted himself without reserve to Christ and 
the Christian Gospel. Today, when Baptism is received in infancy, 
its meaning as a conversion-crisis is often transferred to the sacra- 
ment of Penance in which, after perhaps grievous sin or long neg- 
lect of Christ, the sinner arises again and returns to the ways of 
grace. The holy Eucharist, which presupposes Baptism or Penance, 
is the sacrament of growth in grace, of the soul’s progressive ascent 
in sanctity by frequent and most intimate union with Christ. Thus 
is Christian life orientated and advanced toward the goal of eternal 
transfiguration and the crown of ineffable union with God. 
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THE LITURGY A PATTERN OF LIFE 


These fundamental features were amplified in the organic 
system of the seven sacraments. The regeneration and divine adop- 
tion wrought in Baptism is brought to maturity by the imparting 
of the Holy Spirit in the sacrament of Confirmation. Correlated 
to both Baptism and Confirmation is the sacrament of Matrimony 
which sanctifies natural love and secures the numerical increase of 
the membership of Christ. Baptism establishes the Christian broth- 
erhood, Confirmation provides for its endurance, and Matrimony 
for its perpetuation. The sacrament of Extreme Unction ampli- 
fies that of Penance as life nears its end. The Eucharist presup- 
poses also the sacrament of holy Orders with its grades of min- 
istry culminating in the office of bishop, and the episcopal office 
in turn is prerequisite for the ordaining of priests. 

Upon the ground-plan of the seven sacraments the extensive 
system of the entire liturgy was built up, a system which includes 
and coordinates all the visible expressions of human life in a struc- 
ture remarkable in its unity and monumental in its proportions, 
and worked out in minute detail. 

First of all there is the visible architecture of the church-edi- 
fice as the setting for the divine drama of worship. The basilica, 
with its apse containing the cathedra of the bishop and the places 
for the clergy, with its space reserved for the choir, with its nave 
for the body of the faithful—the Christian basilica, quite unlike 
the pagan temple which was a mere shrine for the deity—-was 
truly the domus ecclesiae, the house of the Christian brotherhood. 
The visible edifice well represented the spiritual one of the broth- 
erhood itself and both bore the same name, Ecclesia. 

The divine service required many things: the altar, beneath 
which was the tomb of a martyr; the sacred vestments, correspond- 
ing to the grades of the ministry; the sacred vessels and the linen 
cloths in which the holy Eucharist was contained. These are prod- 
ucts of the material world, elevated to a noble purpose, wrought 
with devout care and solemnly consecrated to the service of God. 

But the worship-motive extended far and wide beyond the 
walls of the church-building. Immediately about it was the burial 
ground of the faithful departed, in its turn regarded as a holy 
place. And beyond this into the wide world the liturgy brought its 
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blessings, into the daily lives of the people, for example, by its 
blessing of a new house or its blessing of bridal chambers. It 
sanctified the seasons of the year, and by the feasts and observances 
of its Christian calendar it entered into every detail of folk-life 
and into civic transactions of all kinds. 


Thus the principle of brotherhood in the Church became a 
creative force throughout the social and civic order. It hallowed 
the entire political system. The liturgical blessing of emperor and 
king made them the protectors and champions of religion; a similar 
blessing made knighthood a guardianship of the widow and the 
orphan. But not only those were blessed who raised the standard 
and drew the sword in defense of God and country. The liturgy 
brought its blessings to the guilds and corporations of working- 
men, and throughout cities and countries instituted feasts and ob- 
servances appropriate to historical events and geographical circum- 
stances, corresponding to the diversities of popular mentality in 
the various regions, and thus promoted the public expression of 
folk-experience and built up community consciousness in civic and 
national life. 


It is impossible here to follow out all the ramifications of 
the organic system by which the liturgy entered into every depart- 
ment of community life. Yet enough has been said to convey some 
idea of how in the medieval epoch the liturgy produced a wonder- 
fully unified civilization which bound the peoples of western 
Europe into one Christian family without detracting from the 
proper values of the various racial and national units. The unity 
and comprehensiveness of medieval civilization and culture, which 
included the spiritual and the temporal in one organic and har- 
monious system, is proof of the formative power of the liturgy 
as a pattern of life. 


In the highly differentiated circumstances of our modern life 
it may seem presumptious to suggest an attempt to restore even ap- 
proximately a similar unified culture. And yet, how can Catholics 
consistently profess a Christian ideal and not aim to translate it 
into outward life? The liturgy is the formal expression of the 
Christian spirit and must again become our pattern of life. 
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THE LITURGY A PATTERN OF LIFE 


At a time when Socialism (or Communism) proposes to 
reform the entire social order, it is vitally important that we be 
cognizant of the formative power of the liturgy. Socialism differs 
essentially from Christianity in that it regards mankind as the 
central and ultimate object of all material and cultural effort. So- 
cialism aims to reform the outward circumstances of life in such 
way as to insure the greatest good of the greatest number; its hope 
is that a general condition of material well-being will produce a 
state of inward contentment and happiness and an era of univer- 
sal bliss. 


The Christian attitude is a very different one. It makes God 
the center and end of all human activity. Through sacramental 
processes the energy of God is implanted in human souls, and thus 
the secret and source of happiness becomes an inward one from 
which outward effects proceed in charity and in solicitude for the 
well-being and happiness of fellow men in the fullest measure that 
the resources of the individual and of the Christian community 
permit. Such is the characteristic of all social action that is truly 
Christian. 


Now, it is precisely true of the liturgy that it is essentially 
theocentric, and at the same time, as we have seen, that it embraces 
human life in every respect, not only in matters of intimate per- 
sonal piety but in the entire outward life of the individual and of 
human society. And thus in our desire to better the modern world 
we must look to the liturgy, the primitive standard of the Chris- 
tian mind and the pattern of Christian life. 


The thought may occur that hopes for world reformation 
were never so unlikely as in these days when evil forces enjoy the 
widest and freest range. And yet, this very fact is the symptom 
of a coming change. Although it may seem at times that in the 
conflict of good and evil, which is part of our human lot, the 
forces of good have almost abandoned the field to the foe, actu- 
ally such is not the case. In all periods of deep social disturbance 
the evil appears more plainly on the surface; but the good, though 
hidden from view for the moment, grows all the more strongly 


beneath. 
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Amid this conflict of good and evil, of light and darkness, 
of life and death, the liturgy leads us on, dividing the one side 
from the other, overcoming the darkness by its light, overcoming 
death by life, overcoming evil by good. The liturgy as the mediat- 
ing agency of divine grace works the transfiguration of human 
souls and diffuses its glory throughout all personal and social ac- 
tivity and fashions life in its noble spirit and style. 


Is not this the meaning that lies contained in the liturgy’s 
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WITH OuR~ To organize nationally and internationally is in 
READERS the air. Forces for good and for bad unite in op- 
posing camps; social, cultural and economic groups 
seek additional strength in union. An international organization 
of Catholic educators is in the making. Vienna, capital of Austria, 
will be host to representatives of Catholic educational associations 
and teachers’ unions from all countries. The aims of the Catholic 
Pedagogical Union which will be effected at Vienna are: (1) To 
uncover the pedagogical treasures contained in Catholic faith and 
ethics, in the liturgy and tradition, and to render them fertile for 
theory and practice. (2) The care and promotion of pedagogical 
research. (3) The promotion of Catholic pedagogical literature. 
(4) The promotion of understanding and accord on the funda- 
mentals of Catholic education in the various countries throughout 
the world. Since the inauguration of the liturgical movement in 
Europe and America, much has been written on the pedagogical 
treasures contained in the Church’s liturgy. The new international 
Pedagogical Union will in due time sift this material and bring 
it to bear upon all the other subjects in the curriculum of our 
Catholic schools. Its activities, if well directed, will go far toward 
promoting a real interest among teachers and pupils in the aims 
of the liturgical movement and toward leading the nations back 
to the true sources of the Chrisian spirit. 
*x 
The summer months usually give the editors of ORATE 
FRATRES a welcome opportunity of viewing the progress of litur- 
gical revival in different parts of the country. Following the call 
for retreats and missions in monasteries, convents and parishes, 
they meet many priests, religious and lay people who have caught 
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the liturgical spirit and express their enthusiasm and admiratiog 
for the zealous work that is being done throughout the country 
by the promoters of the liturgical movement. They find mon- 
asteries, convents and parishes where the liturgy is properly car- 
ried out. The Missa Recitata, genuine plainsong, liturgical altars 
and vestments, and so on, give evidence that in these places the 
spiritual life is sincerely believed to radiate from the eucharistic 
Sacrifice as from its true center. And the spirit that prevails within 
their walls is the spirit of Him who, as the Head of the mystical 
body, with special delight receives the liturgical homage of His 
devoted members in His temples. 

If the editors in their isolation from the general field of 
action feel at times a bit disheartened over the apparently slow 
process of the liturgical revival work, their closer contact with 
fervent liturgically minded souls in various parts of the country 
gives them the reassurance that their labors are ripening into fruits 
which will guarantee untold blessings for our Catholic people. 

The fact that one still meets with a great deal of indifference, 
or even apathy, toward the liturgical revival is not astonishing if 
we consider the truth of the old-time adage: ignoti nulla cupido. 
For, many of the clergy and laity have as yet not begun to culti- 
vate a taste for reading along liturgical lines, have not even con- 
ceived a clear idea of the real aims of the liturgical movement. 
Readers of ORATE FRATRES will gladly seize the opportunity to 
make our and their own review known to as many as possible, 
realizing that by doing so they become promoters at once of the 
Catholic press and the liturgical apostolate. 

* 


Our communications in the present issue will serve as an 
inspiration to both members of the clergy and the laity. In one 
instance we read of a zealous priest who is ready to tour the United 
States and Canada, intending to “‘preach the Mass’’ and ‘“‘live the 
Mass”’; in another a lay teacher appears as an apostle of the press, 
making known ORATE FRATRES and the various publications of 
the Liturgical Press and preparing to initiate Christ’s little ones 
into ‘‘a real understanding of the Mass and interest in the liturgi- 
cal life.” 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
LEAGUE OF LITURGICAL AND PAROCHIAL ACTION 
(Approved for the Dioceses of Portugal, Continued) 


VII. The Sacraments. 


1. The administration of Baptism shall be made a celebra- 
tion for the entire parish; therefore, baptisms shall take place on 
such days and at such hours when the faithful may be in a posi- 
tion to assist. 

2. In order to increase the devotion of the faithful toward 
Baptism, let it be surrounded by all honor and solemnity in ac- 
cordance with the liturgical prescriptions. 

3. The renewal of the baptismal promises, or profession of 
faith, less properly termed ‘‘solemn Communion,”’ should be held 
in a solemn manner in every parish; it shall be looked upon as the 
initiation to a perfect Christian living. 

4. Holy Communion shall be distributed during holy Mass, 
after the Communion of the priest; a just reason is required for 
doing otherwise. 

5. Catholics who as yet have not received the sacrament of 
Confirmation, are bound to receive this sacrament before being 
admitted to Matrimony, if this can be done without grave incon- 
venience. 

6. The faithful should receive the sacrament of Matrimony 
in their parish church, during the time when they may receive the 
nuptial blessing and at holy Mass. 

7. The Viaticum and Extreme Unction must be administered 
in time and in a solemn manner; the faithful should endeavor to 
assist thereat in large numbers. 


VIII. Sacramentals. 


1. Pastors must instruct the faithful concerning the use and 
the efficacy of the sacramentals, and urge them to their use with 
piety and devotion. They, moreover, shall with great care and 
prudence endeavor to uproot the abuses or superstitions which may 
exist in regard to these sacramentals. 

2. The blessing of the candles, ashes and palms shall take 
place in the parish churches with all solemnity. 
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3. The practice of having persons and things blessed is to be 
introduced. 

4. The processions prescribed by the liturgy, principally tho 
of Corpus Christi and Rogation, are to be held. 


IX. Obsequies. 


The prescriptions of the National Plenary Council should be 
faithfully carried out: 

Canon 283. Since the Roman Ritual prescribes that when 
the body is present and no hindrance exists, the Office of the Dead 
be recited with the Invitatory, three Lessons and Lauds, to be fol- 
lowed by the Mass, let the pastors try to save this prescription from 
oblivion. (Tit. VI, cap. III, No. 4 et 6.) 

Canon 284. Let the faithful take part in the funeral proces- 
sions and the other ceremonies of the obsequies with such piety, 
modesty and respect, that thereby they show their regard for these 
sacred rites, which were instituted for the relief of the dead and 
the edification of the living. 

Canon 286. ‘‘As it is a holy and salutary thought to pray 
for the departed that they may be freed from their sins,”’ the 
Council earnestly exhorts pastors that they should not permit poor 
parishioners to be deprived of the Office of the Dead, and that 
Mass be said for them, the body being present. 

Canon 291. It is not in conformity with the spirit of the 
Church to have flowers and crowns placed on the coffin of adults. 
The faithful should rather be advised to come to the aid of the 
departed by means of alms, prayers and especially by the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass. 

Canon 304. Let the priests endeavor to deter the faithful 
from purely civil burials, keeping Catholics away from such 
funerals. 


X. The Liturgical Y ear. 


1.The seasons of the liturgical year should be given the im- 
portance that befits them, especially those of Advent and Lent. 

2. The Council insists, that as far as possible the Offices of 
Holy Week be held in all parochial churches, at least following the 
Memoriale Rituum. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


3. The principal feasts of the year shall be celebrated in a 
solemn manner: Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Pente- 
cost, Corpus Christi, Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

4. It is not permitted to celebrate feasts of our Lady or other 
saints on days on which feasts of the liturgical year occur. 

5. The feasts of saints shall be observed on the same day, or 
on the Sunday within the octave, or, if this be not possible, on 
the following Sunday. 

6. The Exposition of Forty Hours must be held each year 
with great solemnity on the days appointed and with the con- 
sent of the Ordinary, in all parochial churches and other churches 
where the Blessed Sacrament is habitually kept. (C. J. C., Can. 
1274.) 

7. It is highly desirable that on the day of Corpus Christi, 
in cities and principal towns, a procession be organized with the 
greatest possible solemnity, proceeding from the principal church 
through the streets, not only of the city or village, but even of the 
neighboring parishes. On that day the Blessed Sacrament should 
also be exposed for some time. 

XI. Chant. 
The prescriptions of the National Plenary Council should be 
observed. 

Canon 339. All ecclesiastics shall endeavor to learn sacred 
music, since the good rendition of the chant adds much to the so- 
lemnity of the religious ceremonies and incites the faithful to assist 
thereat. 

Canon 340. In conformity with the Motu Proprio of Pope 
Pius X, Ordinaries should establish in the churches, at least in the 
principal ones, the ancient Scholae Cantorum. 

Canon 341. The Council urges upon directors of higher 
schools for both sexes to give particular attention to the teaching 
of the liturgical chant. 

Canon 342, § 1. Let priests, in particular the pastors, en- 
deavor to have the faithful sing in a becoming manner the more 
frequent religious melodies, not only in the vernacular, but also in 
Latin; because thus they shall be enabled to take a more active 
part in the liturgy according to the mind of the Church. 
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§ 2. It is also desirable that the faithful learn to sing th 
proper of the Mass, as this is already done in several places. 

Canon 243, § 1. Following the prescriptions of the S. C. R., 
especially Angepolitana, 17 Jan., 1908, No. 4210, ad 2; and 
Neo Eboracen., 18 Dec., 1908, No. 4231, mixed choirs of men 
and women are not to be tolerated at sacred functions. 

§ 2. When a choir of women or of girls sings in a church 
and grouped around the organ, a woman must play the organ ot 
harmonium and vice versa. 

Canon 344. It is very desirable to have an organ in our 
churches, at least in the most important ones, since the organ is 
best suited to accompany the liturgy. If it is impossible to secure 
an organ, a harmonium at least must take its place. 

Canon 345. All music for the organ, harmonium, and for 
the singers, must be free from profane, worldly and theatrical 
elements (Can. 1264, § 1.) 


XII. Liturgical Instruction. 


The canons of the National Plenary Council must be ob- 
served. 

Canon 332. The sacred liturgy, which is an efficacious means 
to promote the honor of God and the salvation of souls, must be 
held in high esteem both by priests and the laity. 

Canon 333. The liturgy, both in its doctrinal and practical 
part, must be diligently taught in our seminaries. It should also 
be explained in all institutes for the training of the young. 

Canon 334. In order to give God greater honor through the 
divine cult and reap more abundant fruits, priests should carefully 
observe the liturgical laws, accomodating voice and gestures to the 
spirit of the ceremonies. 

Canon 335, § 1. In order that the faithful may assist at the 
sacred ceremonies with greater attention and devotion, they are 
to be instructed concerning the rites and ceremonies of the Church, 
likewise on the meaning of the liturgical seasons and feasts. 

§ 2. In order that the faithful become more attentive at church 
and during divine services, writings and publications that treat of 
the liturgy should be spread profusely among them. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Canon 397. Without prejudice to Can. 1344 of the Code, 
the Council ordains that in all Masses which are celebrated on 
Sundays and feastdays of obligation with the assistance of the 
people, in all churches, public and semi-public oratories, a short 
explanation of the Gospel or of some portion of Christian doctrine 
should be given, unless for a just cause the Ordinary has dispensed 
with this obligation. 

Canon 398. It is proper that the priest, before beginning his 
sermon, read to the faithful the Gospel of the Mass in the vernacu- 
lar, even if the sermon does not treat of the Gospel. 

Canon 399. Concerning the sermon, the preacher must keep 
in mind the words that are addressed to pastors of souls by the 
Council of Trent: ‘‘Let them direct the people who are entrusted 
to their care, according to their capacity, with salutary words 
teaching them what all must know for their salvation, and an- 
nouncing to them in a brief and easy style the vices they are to 
avoid and the virtues they are to practice, in order to escape eternal 
damnation and to obtain the heavenly glory.’’ (Sess. V, 2, de ref.) 

Likewise the following words: ““The Council ordains . . 
that frequently during the celebration of the holy Sacrifice, the 
pastor in person or through others explain to his people the one 
or the other text of the Mass, and that among others the mysteries 
of the holy Sacrifice be expounded.”’ (Sess. XXII, De sacrif. Miss., 
Cap. VIII.) 

Translation from Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroitssiales. 
re) 





LITURGICAL With each succeeding year the number of Liturgical 

BRIEFS Weeks increases in various European countries. We 

can only give a brief survey of these activities, 

showing that the liturgical movement is spreading rapidly among 
Catholics in Europe. 

Perhaps the most remarkable undertaking of the current year 
was the fifteenth Liturgical Week for Belgium which occurred at 
Namur, June 12 to 16, under the protectorate of Bishop L. Heylen 
and of the city and province of Namur. The principal themes all 
were: ‘“The Special Dignity of Prayer’; ‘“The Spirit of Prayer’’; 
“Mass, the Sacrifice of the Church’’; ““The Need of Liturgical 
Life for the Baptized’; ‘“The Liturgy as Support of Morality’’; 
“Liturgical and Private Prayer”; ‘““The Parish, the Center of the 
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Liturgical Life’’; “Is Liturgical Piety Adapted to the Needs of our 
People?’’; ‘“‘Dante, the Poet of the Liturgy’; “The Liturgical 
Mission of the Church.’’ Liturgical functions were held daily 
with due solemnity and precision and participated in by all dele. 
gates and large numbers of the faithful. An exhibit of ancient and 
modern religious art, the Passion-play by Abbé Brun, sacred con- 
certs, etc., were special features of the Week. 


Milan had its Liturgical Week under the leadership of His 
Eminence Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B. The themes of the conference, 
which were held at the Catholic University, were: ‘“The Organ- 
ism of Milan Diocese and the Ambrosian Liturgy’’; ‘The Litur- 
gical Movement and Parish Life’’; ‘‘Baptism’’; ‘“The Liturgy and 
Catholic Action”; ‘“The Mass of the Catechumens’’; ‘“The Litur- 
gical Chant in the Ambrosian Tradition’; ““The Psalmody”; 
“Holy Communion’’; ‘“The Liturgy and the Catechism’’; ‘‘Catho- 
lic Action and its Influence upon the Liturgical Revival in the 
Parish’; “Christ the Life of the Soul.” Liturgical chant rendered 
by the famous Milan schools of music greatly enhanced the value 
of this liturgical undertaking. 


The Polish Society for Liturgical Music undertook to or- 
ganize a Liturgical Week at Warsaw. The speakers emphasized the 
potent educative influence which the sacrifice of the Mass has on 
mankind, which, if rightly understood and applied in daily life, 
must lead to the renewal of the spiritual life of the world. The 
themes of the lectures were: ‘“‘Holy Mass in the First Christian 
Times’; ‘‘Missa Romana—the Holy Sacrifice of the Faithful’; 
“The Eternal Priesthood of Christ’’; ‘“The Participation of the 
Faithful in the Holy Sacrifice’; ‘“The Liturgical Participation in 
Holy Mass.” 


The first Liturgical Week for Jugoslavia occurred during this 
summer at Agram. The history of the liturgical movement, holy 
Mass, liturgical prayer, the Missal, Mary in the liturgy, Christ 
the King, women in the liturgy, Marian sodality and the liturgy, 
liturgy and missions, were given consideration. 


Another development of recent date promises great results in 
the furtherance of liturgical piety in Europe. Special retreat days 
are being arranged for the members of church choirs, with a view 
toward giving them a thorough understanding of the liturgy in 
general and the ecclesiastical chant in particular. Choir members 
are to become model members of Christ's mystical body. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Liturgical retreats were held in the course of this summer at 
the Benedictine abbey of Gerleve (Westphalia) for the following 
groups: priests’ housekeepers, teachers, students, young ladies, 
young men, married ladies, and university students. 


Considerable liturgical retreat work has been accomplished 
in the Benedictine abbey of Ettal (Bavaria) in the course of the 
summer. 


Elementary instruction classes in plainsong for teachers were 
held bi-weekly at the Metropolitan Cathedral Building, Liverpool, 
England. Advanced classes will be arranged for the coming year. 


The St. Bede’s choir, Widnes, England, is being organized 
under the direction of Mr. Austin Herpinson, O.B.E. Men and 
boys will supersede the mixed choir. 


At the Durban, South Africa, Emmanuel Cathedral, solemn 
eucharistic services were held coincident with the closing of the 
Eucharistic Congress at Dublin. Members of the Natal Liturgical 
Society chanted at the Mass. At Germiston the male choir has 
been practising Gregorian music and is about to assist at Mass 
with the chant. 


Rev. Father Raymund, C.P., of St. Ann’s Monastery, Scran- 
ton, Pa., who is widely known as a missionary, has received from 
his superior, the Father General of the Passionists, approval and en- 
couragement to conduct a distinctive series or course of instructions 
on ‘“The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass as the Perpetual Memorial of 
the Sacred Passion of our Lord.”’ The preacher intends his lectures 
to be a complement of a mission or retreat, and an excellent prepa- 
ration for the Forty Hours’ Adoration. 


During the summer, Latin classes were given at the Power 
Memorial Academy on five nights of each week, without charge, 
for the benefit of students advanced in years who desire to become 
priests, as well as for those who seek knowledge of the Church’s 
official language. These classes will be resumed elsewhere on Sep- 
tember 19, under the direction of Professor P. F. Flood, 321 
East 240th St., Bronx, New York City. 


“Why the Apathy?”’ is the title of an editorial in the August 
12 issue of the New World, Chicago, in which the editor deprecates 
the indifference of some priests toward the earnest efforts of the 
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promoters of the liturgical movement. We quote the following 
pertinent remarks: ‘For the past ten years more has been written 
and said about the liturgy than in any preceding hundred years, 
Publications have multiplied throughout the world, dedicated sole. 
ly to the better understanding of the Mass and ceremonies of the 
Church. Mass books for the laity have come from many presses, 
well printed, cheap and accessible. . . . The music of the Church 
beautiful, simple, Catholic, is no longer the exception; it is almost 
the rule. Attention has been advantageously given to the altar it- 
self... . The vestments are no longer shoddy, and, in many cases, 
are beautiful, rich, yet restrained. . . . Still the liturgical move- 
ment is not moving any too fast. Many are wedded to the old and 
not too approved methods. . . . To assist at Mass is to satisfy an 
obligation. To hear Mass is nearer to the precept. To participate 
in the Mass is the desire of the Church. If there were a whole- 
hearted response to the call of the liturgy, a step forward would 
be taken that would have in it immense insurance for the Church.” 


The twelfth annual convention of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, to be held at Charleston, S. C., October 8 to 12, 
will be featured by a “Demonstration on the Liturgy’”’ in connec- 
tion with the Council’s study-club activities. 


An excellent course in Gregorian chant was recently given to 
the Servants of Mary, Our Lady of Sorrows’ Convent, Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin, by the Rev. Francis Missia, A.B., professor of music 
and Gregorian chant, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Through- 
out the course special stress was placed on the importance and fit- 
ness of sacred music, which forms so complementary a part of the 
solemn liturgy. Frequent references by the director to the injunc- 
tions of the Popes, and particularly to the Motu Proprio of Pius 
X on Sacred Music, intensified the activity of the class. 


oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC TEACHER 


Dear O. F.:—Upon completion of my summer school work in art and 
philosophy, I immediately became absorbed in “research” work along 
liturgical lines, and in “hunting trips” in queer places like ten-cent 
stores and anywhere that I might find something to help me in making 
a model altar for little children, and tiny liturgical vestments as aids 
in teaching the true Christian life in the Church. My inspiration was 
‘first of all the literature coming from the Liturgical Press, the noble 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


work of St. John’s; then the appreciation of Beuronese art, given me 
by my art teacher this summer. 

But the lovely God-given thing that happened to me was the find- 
ing of Dr. Maria Montessori’s delightful book, “The Child and the 
Church.” In it she shows the marvelous life of the liturgy taught to 
the little ones in Europe, principally Italy and all over Great Britain. 
The illustrations of tiny altars (only 12 inches wide) and real altar ves- 
sels and vestments were so beautiful that I immediately set about with 
the hearty sanction of my college teacher to construct one. I hope to 
see it used in all Catholic schools here, so I am anxious to make it very 
sturdy. The candlesticks are already made; they are of iron and heavy 
and strong, although only two inches high. The tabernacle is round and 
very beautifully designed. I am keeping alb very dignified, plain, reserved 
and rich in color. Now, I am telling you all this because I need your aid 
in finding just the right picture for an altar-piece at the back. Only the 
Beuron pictures will do; they have just the dignified designs in keeping 
with my altar. 

Now, about what I did for St. John’s. You sent me many little 
leaflets for distribution, eight OraTE FratRes copies and fourteen, Beu- 
ronese pictures. I was delighted and got permission most graciously from 
my professor, who was giving a course on the Missalocentric life to a 
group of seventy-five nuns and lay women from all parts of the country. 
I mounted the fourteen pictures you sent with the descriptive leaflet. 
I also set out the many little booklets which I have purchased from your 
press in the last year: Thé Art Principle, The Spirit of the Liturgy, the 
little books on the sacraments, etc. I was delighted when one innocent 
person ran off with my God’s Healing. But I have another. May she find 
it as delightful a revelation as I did. I never before knew that the Last 
Sacrament was so full of beauty, consolation and blessings. I always had 
thought that it was mournful and full of fear. Now I can hardly feel 
anything but joy, when I, by God’s mercy, may some time receive it. 

Thank you for the kind wishes and blessing; and please, do say a 
prayer that the little altar, vestments and appurtenances may be very 
beautiful and win many little hearts to a real understanding of the Mass 
and an interest in the liturgical life. 


Sincerely in Christ, 
Detroit, Michigan. M. D. 


PREACH THE MASS! PRAY THE MASS! LIVE THE MASS! 


Dear O. F.:—“The Perpetual Memorial of the Sacred Passion, the Mass” 
is the title of a series of lectures which the Rev. Raymond, C.P., of St. 
Ann’s Monastery, West Scranton, Pa., will give in many churches through- 
oyt the United States and Canada. Father Raymond will begin his work 
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in the Brooklyn and Philadelphia dioceses. In some places it will be a 
“Novena of Masses,” with a short discourse on some particular aspect of 
the Mass, at the Mass itself; then a more detailed instruction in the 
evening. There will also be the “Question Box.” Questions will be answered 
pertaining to thé Mass and our Lord’s Sacred Passion. 

If we did but know the deep lessons of the various symbols and 
ceremonies and prayers of the Mass, and learned to follow the priest at 
the altar intelligently, and to partake of the sacrificial Banquet in holy 
Communion as often as possible—we would soon notice an increase of 
solid piety and fervor, for we will have found the manna of the desert, 
the family table, the embrace of our Mother Church, nay, Jesus Him- 
self, God. 

Hence, the historic formation of the Mass will be explained; the 
history and symbolism of the vestments and ceremonies; the meaning and 
spirit of the prayers and proper parts of the Mass; the beauty and gran- 
deur of the Nuptial Mass; the comfort and consolation we should derive 
from the Requiem Mass; in a word, Father Raymond’s purpose is to teach 
us to love the Mass, to pray the Mass, and to live the Mass; and thus we 
shall ever keep the Sacred Passion of Christ in our minds, in our hearts, 
and in our-daily lives. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
FATHER PROVINCIAL, C.P. 
St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, New Jersey. 
° 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GOLDEN CHAIN OF TRUTH. By F. Hendrichs, S.J. Translated from 
the Dutch by Rev. J. H. Gense, S.J., Ph.D. Brepol’s Catholic Press, 
Turnhout, Belgium. 1931. 12mo, paper, 230 pp. One shilling. 

In this little book the author presents the steps by which a logical 
mind can arrive at the truths of the Catholic religion, in quesion-and- 
answer form. The author presupposes a fairly good education on the part 
of the reader. As an apologetical work, it turns to the ideal rather than 
to the practical. The idea of intellectual procession (Question 187) is 
difficult enough for even a moderately well-read Catholic to grasp; it 
might stop the progress of an ordinary non-Catholic, at least for a while. 
Nor may it be the best thing in practice to give away a line of argument 
before the individual points are established, thus presupposing that the 
reader is 2 logical thinker, one who already has his “leanings.” Still, the 
book will afford the Catholic reader a better understanding of the way 
in which one truth of our religion flows from another. It would make 
a good companion to Father Conway’s Question Box. 

The words “will fully,” in Q. 306, should evidently be written 
wilfully.” C. L. S$. 
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THE MASS. A Textbook for the Higher Classes of Grade Schools and the 
Lower Classes of High Schools. By the Rev. S. Czernicjewski. With a 
Foreword by the Rev. J. Fallon, M.A., Superintendent of the Catholic 
Schools of the Diocese of Belleville. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 S. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1931. 111 pp. Price, thirty-five cents; twenty- 
eight cents net. 

The author of these short instructions on the Mass rightly states in 
the preface that our Catholic people will love the Mass only in proportion 
as they understand its meaning. Then he continues, less correctly, that “to 
bring about this understanding it is best that we begin with the pupils 
in the higher grade of our parochial schools and continue this instruction 
in the high schools and academies.” We believe that much of the subject- 
matter of his treatise should be taught the children of the lower and 
middle grades of our parochial schools, and that for the high-school 
grades more material might have been added to the book that would 
bring about a better understanding of and appreciation for the holy 
Sacrifice. We are apt to underestimate the faculty in children and adults 
of grasping such doctrines as the mystical body, the priesthood of the 
people, if properly presented. We also believe that even in the grade 
schools the children might be instructed in the use of the Missal. 

The book is a concise treatise on the holy Sacrifice and will be wel- 
comed by the teachers of the higher elementary grades and lower classes 
of high schools as a manual. We would suggest that the author in a second 
edition add such instructions as will give the students a still more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Mass, culminating in the desire to follow 
the priest at the altar, Missal in hand. Such additions will tend to make 
the manual most serviceable in our schools. j. K. 


THE MASS-LITURGY. Liturgical Lectures on the Sacrifice of the Mass and 
the Participation of the Laity. By Dom Fidelis Boeser, O.S.B. Translat- 
ed from the Original German by Dom Charles Cannon, O.S.B., St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. The Bruce Publishing Co., New York, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago. 141 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The liturgical movement in English-speaking countries has more than 
once received new impetus by excellent renditions of leading liturgical 
treatises from foreign languages. One other such translation has just 
appeared under the title The Mass-Liturgy. The book contains a series 
of seven lectures on the entire liturgy of the Mass by one well versed 
in all that pertains to a proper understanding of the august Sacrifice. 
The careful reader will confess that the study of this book has opened 
up before his mind new vistas hitherto obscured to his vision and that 
he is now ready to celebrate or attend the holy Sacrifice with a clearer in- 
sight into its mysterious depths and with a stimulated devotion towards this 
center of all the liturgy. The book should be of the greatest service for 
the introduction of the Missal among the laity, for instruction at Forty 
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Hours’ Devotion, for a course of sermons on the Mass, for liturgical} 
study clubs or for private study on the part of the general reader. T 

translator has given us a faithful but idiomatic rendition of the original, 
He has also attached to each lecture a brief summary of its contents and: 
a detailed outline of the entire discourse, thereby rendering it easier to 
analyze the lectures and to adjust them to the time at one’s disposal,’ 
It is hoped that this remarkable work will go far toward stimulating a 
deeper appreciation of the holy Sacrifice of the New Law. 

J. K. 


THE MUSIC HOUR. By Osbourne McConathy, formerly Director, Depart- 
ment of Public School Music, Northwestern University; W. Otto Meiss- 
ner, Director of Public School Music, Chicago Musical College, and 
formerly Director of the School of Music, State Teachers’ College, Mil- 
waukee; Edward Bailey Birge, Professor of Public School Music, Indiana 
University; and Mabel E. Bray, Director of Music, New Jersey State 
Teachers’ College, Trenton.—Catholic Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland; the Rev. Gregory Huegle, 
O.S.B., Musical Director, Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo.; and Sis- 
ter Alice Marie, O.S.U., Diocesan Supervisor of Music, Cleveland. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
1932. Kindergarten and First Grade, for the teacher, pp. viii-208, $3. | 
First Book, pp. iv-92, seventy-two cents; Second Book, pp. iv-127, 
eighty cents; Third Book, pp. iv-143, eighty-four cents; Fourth Book, 
pp. iv-159, eighty-eight cents; Fifth Book, pp. iv-207, ninety-six cents. 

This series of books, very comprehensive in scope, is intended to 
serve pupils in their musical instruction in the kindergarten and through- 
out the eight grades. It presents an extensive and well-chosen selection 
of secular songs, interspersed with Catholic hymns. Many of these songs 
possess undoubted musical merit; throughout the phrasing is quite good. 
All in all, the material in these finely illustrated books is well adapted 
to develop the artistic sense in children from their very earliest school } 
years. Our thanks are due to the Catholic editors in particular for their 
introduction to and treatment of Gregorian chant, which becomes more 
prominent in the more advanced books. The plainsong melodies range 
from about a dozen simple selections in the First Book to more than 
sixty in the Fifth, among the latter being included some rather compli- 
cated chants from the Proper. The accompanying theory is well gradu- 
ated to the developing faculties of the pupils. An English translation 
is given with the Latin texts throughout. 

The Music Hour possesses a decided advantage over many other col- 
lections for school use in that it introduces the children to sacred music 
and chant, not as something apart by itself, but coordinated and inte- 
grated with their singing as a whole. Of artistic advantage are the ex- 
cellent colored illustrations, some of themi reproductions of masterpieces. 


G. J. R. 
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